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ASBURY PARK CONFERENCE 



STATEMENT OP THE CHAIRMAN, WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE* 
J. I. Wyeb, Jr., Director, New York State Library 



There is little to add to the printed re- 
port which is in your hands — delivered, I 
believe, to each registrant at the New 
Monterey Hotel, at the moment of regis- 
tration. The committee hopes that you 
will read this report, though conscious 
that it is official in form, and perhaps not 
enlivening in character. You know the 
work of the committee, and the war serv- 
ice; it has been presented to you not only 
in publications from the offices in Wash- 
ington continuously, but in the journals 
of the profession from month to month. 
In addition, and more important still, 
more informing and heartening to all of 
you, you know the work because it is you 
who have done the work, and there is no 
occasion for a description of it, even a 
summary of it, from this platform. You 
have done the work actually, to the num- 
ber of hundreds; you have done it poten- 
tially at home, in service which permit- 
ted the other hundreds to go out into the 
field. I think there should be — and I find 
no place on the program for such a meet- 
ting, a round table for those who stayed 
at home and did war work. 

We hope and expect that by next year 
your war service will be finished. Until 
it is complete, the official story in the re- 
port of the War Service Committee is con- 
fined to plain, unadorned facts, to such 
prosaic matters as the minutes of the meet- 
ings of the War Service Committee, a 
brief letter of transmittal, and a statement 
of operations from the general director. 

There is no discussion of tendencies. 
There might easily be. There is no dis- 
cussion of results in the remoter sense: 
the effect of the work upon the personnel, 
for example, of the Association. There is 
no surmise as to how long it will take the 
members of the Association who have done 
library war work throughout the past year 
or two again to get their feet firmly 
planted upon the earth and be content 
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with the day's job, after the inspiring 
service that this has meant to so many 
hundreds of our members. There is no 
discussion of the encouraging tendency to 
which Dr. Keppel has referred, the discov- 
ery that the American young man likes 
to read, and likes to use his brains in 
reading. The war has revealed to the li- 
braries of the country a reading constit- 
uency of three or four millions of men 
who perhaps did not read as much at home 
as in the Army, and that discovery of our 
own opportunity, added to the War Depart- 
ment's confirmation of it, is food for re- 
flection in our conduct of the libraries at 
home. 

There is a brief discussion of the future 
of the work; very brief, however, because 
the future of the work will speak for itself 
as it develops, and I can assure the Asso- 
ciation that no effort has been lacking on 
the part of the War Service Committee 
to enjoin upon those in authority the 
wishes and desires, the disposition to co- 
operate in advancing the future of the 
work, with the officials of the War and 
Navy Departments. To repeat the illustra- 
tion used last evening by the president in 
his address, the position of the Associa- 
tion briefly is this: That it is a profes- 
sional body invited to do a specific, pro- 
fessional task or duty or pleasure — I like 
the latter word much the best — that it has 
done this as best it could; that it is not its 
proper province to continue such a work 
indefinitely at its own expense or at the 
expense of the American people through 
popular subscription, any more than it 
would be the province of the American 
Medical Association to take responsibility, 
financial and administrative, for the med- 
ical corps and the medical service in the 
Army and the Navy. 

I know that this Association differs 
somewhat from the other six "Sisters of 
Service," but in the matter of converting 
the war service into a peace service — and 
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the Association and the War Service Com- 
mittee have that peace service as earnestly 
at heart as any member here — there have 
been possibilities and opportunities for 
consultation, for suggestion, perhaps even 
for advice as to what has been in the 
minds of the committee and of the Associa- 
tion touching the form and conduct of a 
permanent peace association. You have 
had hopeful assurances this morning from 
Dr. Keppel. The program apparently of- 
fers opportunity for further such assur- 
ances during the course of the meeting. 

I wish to call particular attention to a 
little pamphlet entitled "The A. L. A. in 
Siberia," which is distributed from the 
alcove devoted to the war service exhibit 
in the New Monterey Hotel. In a sense 
this is a supplement to the report of the 
War Service Committee. It presents let- 
ters written by Mr. Harry Clemmons, for- 
merly reference librarian of Princeton 
University, and for the past few years pro- 
fessor of English and librarian of the 
Chinese university of Nanking, who served 
during the entire emergency as A. L. A. 
representative in Siberia. These letters 
are thrilling, and of keen interest. They 
are perhaps the best specimens of sus- 
tained English that the rush and hurry of 
the service has produced anywhere. They 
call for this permanent dress, and they are 
worthy your careful reading; I can be- 
speak a keen enjoyment of them when this 
pamphlet can claim a few minutes of your 
time. 

One thing more: The formal printed re- 
port contains no statement of obligations. 
It is a heavy roll. The obligations run of- 
ficially, as has been expressed by Mr. 
Bowker, from the floor, to the officials of 
the War and Navy Departments who have 
cooperated so thoroughly, so promptly, so 
informally in many cases, with the Amer- 
ican Library Association, as to deprive 
most of us of the accepted notion that red 
tape abounded in those departments. We 
have been able to get action and decision 
with gratifying speed in most cases, and 
our work has gone on the better in every 



way for the relations of which I speak. Of, 
course, the American Library Association 
is under obligations to the people of the 
country, for it is the people of the country 
who have provided the funds that have 
made its work possible. It is under ob- 
ligations — and this has been hinted at al- 
ready — to the members of the Association, 
to many librarians who are not members 
of the Association (for there are still 
some, despite the secretary's efforts to en- 
roll everyone), and to many civilians who 
have been more or less — perhaps usually 
less — exposed to librarianship or library 
influence, but have been moved by the op- 
portunity and the incipient knowledge of 
our work to volunteer, and have rendered 
in large numbers exceedingly efficient 
service, under competent direction, 
throughout the country and abroad. 

To all of these the service is under an 
obligation that cannot adequately be ex- 
pressed. Dr. Keppel has, for the Govern- 
ment, referred to it. The War Service 
Committee must do so again in turn. 

Mention of individuals is obviously out 
ot the question. It only remains to be 
said that while it has not been possible 
for everyone called upon to go into the 
service, yet there are very few instances 
indeed where invitations to participate in 
the war service have been declined or 
turned aside, where there were not per- 
fectly obvious and satisfactory reasons 
that such a decision was the inevitable 
one. The committee will continue the 
work until it is done. We hope the money 
will last as long as the work does; there 
have been times when we were not sure 
it, would. Perhaps we are not sure of 
that yet, but all proper means will be 
taken to make the money last until every 
soldier has returned, until that rather un- 
certain date shall arrive when the war is 
officially and actually over. There seems 
to be a little doubt as to when that will 
be, but we are going to give the soldier 
and the sailor the benefit of the doubt as 
long as there is any money left to render 
this service, 



